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suppose that the service which in the end they were
compelled to admire could ever have been accomplished
by a soft and maudlin being such as their imagination
created, all brimming eyes and heartfelt sighs, angelic
draperies and white-winged shadows that hairy soldiers
turned to kiss ?

To those who have read her books and the letters
written to her by one of the sanest and least ecstatic
men of her day, or have conversed with people who
knew her well, it is evident that Florence Nightingale
was at no point like that.   Her temptations led to
love of mastery and impatience with fools.    Like all
great organisers, quick and practical in determination,
she found extreme difficulty in suffering fools gladly.
To relieve her irritation at their folly, she used to write
her private opinions of their value on the blotting-
paper while they chattered.   It was not for angelic
sympathy or enthusiasm that Sidney Herbert chose
her in his famous invitation, but for " administrative
capacity and experience."   Those were the real secrets
of her great accomplishment, and one remembers her
own scorn of " the commonly received idea that it
requires nothing but a disappointment in love, or in-
capacity for other things, to turn a woman into a good
nurse/'   It was a practical and organising power for
getting things done that distinguished the remarkable
women of the last century, and perhaps of all ages,
far more than the soft and sugary qualities which
sentimentality has delighted to plaster on its ideal of
womanhood, while it talks its pretty nonsense about
chivalry and the weakness of woman being her strength.
As instances, one could recall Elizabeth Fry, Sister Dora,
Josephine Butler, Maiy Kingsley, Octavia Hill, Dr.
Garrett Anderson, Mrs, F. G.Hogg (whose labour secured